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EDUCATION: at HOME AND ABROAD 


NEA ALLOTS $60,000 FOR 
“CONDITIONS OF WORK” PROJECTS 


The day-to-day working schedule and conditions 
under which teachers, college professors and ad- 
ministrators carry on their myriad functions 
whether in a first-grade classroom or a jam-packed 
university auditorium —will be under scrutiny by 
the National Education Association for the next 
seven months. 

The NEA has allocated $60,000 for two full-scale 
inquiries, termed “Conditions of Work” projects, 
to be carried out by NEA’s Department of Class- 
room Teachers (DCT) and the Association for 
Higher Education (AHE). Target date for com- 
pletion of the companion studies is May 31, 1959. 

In announcing allocation of funds for the two 
projects, Dr. William G. Carr, NEA executive 
secretary, explained that the 1958-59 conditions of 
work studies are a part of the NEA expanded 
program of service. Two other major inquiries of 
concern to both parents and teachers—-the gifted 
child and the juvenile delinquent-—have been insti- 
gated by the Association this year. 

The two NEA departments conducting the 
studies have announced the appointment of the 
respective project directors and have outlined the 
steps that will be taken to carry out their separate 
paths of inquiry. Both will concentrate specifically 
on working conditions rather than on such topics 
as salary, tenure, and retirement, 
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Directing the DCT project will be Kenneth R. 
Brown of San Francisco, on leave of absence from 
his job as executive for professional services of the 
California Teachers Association. The DCT study 
will blueprint the standards of working conditions 
for classroom teachers and administrators which 
will help to insure high-level professional service 
to children and youth. 

AHE President Russell M. Cooper, assistant 
dean, College of Science, Literature, and the Arts 
at the University of Minnesota, has announced 
that the special study dealing with conditions of 
work for college faculty and administrators will be 
co-ordinated by ‘T. C. Clark, AHE associate 
secretary. 

The AHE inquiry will be directed toward such 
areas as work loads, special work aids, staff partici- 
pation in policy making, travel allowances, and 
office work conditions. 


FIVE NEW MEMBERS 
ON EDUCATIONAL POLICIES COMMISSION 

The appointment of five new members to the 
Educational Policies Commission, one of the most 
influential bodies in the field of education, was 
recently announced. The appointments, made by 
the executive committees of the National Educa- 
tion Association | NEA) and the American Associ- 
ation of Schoo] Administrators (AASA), were an- 
nounced jointly by NEA Executive Secretary Wil- 
liam G. Carr and AASA Executive Secretary Finis 
E. Engleman. 

New members, who will serve a four-year term 
starting next July, are Novice G. Fawcett, president 
of Ohio State University, Columbus: George D. 
Hann, superintendent of schools, Ardmore, Okla.: 
A. John Holden, state commissioner of education, 
Montpelier, Vt.; and Mrs. Elsie Parnell, classroom 
teacher of Mineral Wells, Tex. Mrs. Rachel R. 
Knutson, classroom teacher of Seattle, Wash., was 
named to fill an unexpired term running through 
July, 1960. She assumes her post immediately. 

The Educational Policies Commission st::dies 
and makes policy recommendations on the conduct 
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of education in the United States. Through its 
publications and statements, it also concerns itself 
with the international relations of American educa- 
tion. Its recommendations earlier this year on the 
challenge of Soviet education won wide acclaim as 
“sober” and “statesmanlike” proposals. 


PREDICTIONS FOR 1987 

Education 30 years from now will represent the 
nation’s “biggest and most important business.” 
This is the prediction of U. S. Commissioner of 
Education Lawrence G. Derthick. ‘The commission- 
er’s prediction was among those of educators, in- 
cluded among forecasts made by 150 other national 
leaders for sealing in a time capsule in a new 
$2.225 million building for LOOK magazine in 
Des Moines. Predictions cover the year 1987 but 
were authorized for release at the building dedica- 
tion on December 12. 

Major changes in the 30-year period, as fore- 
seen by the educators, included: more rigorous 
standards of admission to institutions of higher 
learning: heightened prestige and rewards for 
teaching as a profession; more two-year communi- 
ty colleges; expansion of adult education; increased 
federal support of universities; and schools and 
colleges, serving both youth and adults, operating 
on around-the-clock schedules twelve months a 
year. 


PUBLIC SCHOOL INVENTORY 
FOR 1958-59 
The Research Division of the National Educa- 
tion Association recently released results of its an- 
nual inventory on the state of the public schools. 
From figures gathered at the beginning of this 
school term, the NEA found: 
Over a million more students in the schools than 
at the same time last year. Total is 34,641,627, 
with 24,340,919 in elementary schools and 10,- 
300,708 in high schools. 
Current expense per pupil in average daily at- 
tendance averages $340. That’s up 4.9 percent 
over last year and up 72 percent since 1948-49. 
Two states spend under $200 per pupil, while 
two states spend over $500. 
Average salary of the classroom teacher is $4775, 


an increase of +.5 percent over last year. There 


are now 1,291,929 classroom teachers, 4.4 per- 
cent more than last year. 
Emergency teachers--those who do not qualify 
for full state certification—total 95,721, one per- 
cent more than last year. (No improvement in 
the ratio of emergency teachers to the total 
number of teachers has been evident over the 
past eight years. ) 

The teacher shortage remains most severe in 

elementary schools as opposed to high schools, 

and in rural schools as opposed to urban schools. 

Only three states expect the supply of elementary 

teachers to balance the demand in the next three 

years. Six states estimate the supply of high- 
school teachers will meet the demand for the 
same period. 

Local taxing districts continue to contribute the 

major portion of school revenues. The relative 

share of the three levels of governments are: 
local—56.8 percent, state-——39.7 percent, and 
federal -— 3.5 percent. Revenue receipts for 

schools totalled $12.1 billion, an increase of 8.4 

percent over last year. 

There are about 45,393 school districts this 

year, while there were 49,071 last year and 127,- 

244 in 1931-32. With the decrease in adminis- 

trative units has come a decrease in the number 

of school board members, trustees, and school 
superintendents. The decrease in school districts 
is the result of consolidations for efficiency. 

The report, titled Estimates of School Statistics, 
1958-59, is the 17th in a series begun in 1942-43. 
Totals this year include Alaska. 

Though most of the statistics have been verified 
by state officials, and have proved to be highly 
accurate in the past, they are estimates rather than 
official figures. 

The 3l-page report contains 13 charts giving 
state-by-state breakdowns on key subjects. Figures 
are also given for revenue receipts, current ex- 
penses, total receipts, and total expenses. Copies of 
the report are available from NEA Research Divi- 
sion at 25c¢ per copy. 


MAKE HOTEL AND BANQUET 
RESERVATIONS—SEE PAGE 21 


WORDS and their Creative Power 
in ART TEACHING 


JACK D. STOOPS 


Many art teachers are familiar with the state- 
ment “art cannot be taught, it has to be caught”. 
Contained in this seemingly harmless and simple 
aphorism are many provocative and disturbing 
ideas since a great deal is implied and so much 
left unsaid. One may conjecture as to whether it 
was first uttered by a teacher of art after a frustrat- 
ing teaching experience, or by a discouraged art 
student who had become convinced that he had 
not “caught” the art message. Obviously the kernel 
of the thought expressed deals with the elusive 
nature of the aesthetic message, and with the diffi- 
culties encountered in communicating art values 
and experiences with mere words which ill fit the 
primary visual, emotional response. Little is to be 
conveyed by use of the glib phrase to indicate a 
pervasive problem in art education. Harm may 
occur. Indeed, the art teacher whose forte is spon- 
taneity will feel attracted to the implication in- 
herent in the “can't be taught” portion as a fine, 
ready-made evasion of good, planned teaching. 
No one would condemn spontaneity as a device 
for igniting student interest unless it were found 
to be empty, superficial, and lacking in substance; 
or worse, so sporadic and unpredictable as to be 
an undependable teaching ploy. But spontaneity 
alone cannot supplant skilled art teaching even 
when one concedes that verve is infectious. 

The ambivalence of the terms “taught” and 
“caught” also suggest a cogent message for the 
highly organized, overly methodical art teacher 
who is something of a perfectionist. In the effort 
to capture the elusive art spirit by an allout, or- 
ganized assault, the teacher relying heavily upon 
orderly presentation often fails to communicate the 
core of the art message. Stilted, wooden teaching 
may obscure the joy of art and fail dismally to 
awaken aesthetic perception. 

Clearly, there are subtle problems in communi- 
cation which are hinted here without being made 


explicit. Before one can “catch” anything, exposure 
is a pre-condition. Is one to infer from this 
premise that known teaching procedures are worth- 
less when the art teacher settles down to the 
serious business of “infecting” students with the 
art germ to be “caught”? Inherent in the idea that 
art cannot be “taught” is that communication with 
words has no place in the “catching” of art. No 
one, regardless of verbal facility, can convey visual, 
aesthetic significance with words alone. The word 
is not the thing—-the semantics experts warn us. 
The visual perception of aesthetic quality is direct, 
completely personal, and private. Does this fact 
limit the art teacher to silent pointing? Indeed it 
does not. 

Art is difficult to “teach”; it is not learned by 
rote; the content cannot be reduced to a precise 
body of verbal material to be learned. The living 
process of art learning is one of gradual revelation 
through a skillfully chosen art environment. In 
this process the art teacher is active, sensitively 
alert, and communicating positively in every chan- 
nel and with every sort of transaction available to 
him. Art teachers reject the idea that one is idle in 
the teaching-learning process. The exposing process 
calls for lively communication procedures and the 
inert student who is idly waiting to “catch” some- 
thing is an anathema to the communicating art 
teacher who values the learning potential of the 
active, participating student. 

Which communication processes are specifically 
useful in art teaching? How can the art teache: 
improve his ability to assist in the awakening of 
dulled senses? What kinds of messages help to 
stimulate feeling and mature emotional response 
to visual stimuli? 


First, the art teacher is called upon to exercise 


Jack Donald Stoo ps is Assistant Professor, Art 
Education, University of California at Los Angeles 
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all the powers of visual perception and discrimina- 
tion he can muster in the creation of the visual 
environment. One of the primary demands of art 
form is order—not a mechanical, prissy order, but 
a genuine pattern of orderliness which permits and 
encourages the creative spirit. Too often the art 
classroom borders on the chaotic and the chaos is 
set against a dismal background, entirely unrelieved 
by the creative, visual efforts of the art teacher or 
the art students. 

The art teacher is responsible for a communicat- 
ing, visual environment in which all his visual 
selections possess aesthetic merit. His choices should 
be varied in every respect: subject, media, period, 
mood, and cost. Beautiful man-made products and 
those from the world of nature should be exhibited 
to stir the feelings of students. Here is the exposure 
aspect of art teaching, planned and ordered for 
communication, ready to be “caught”. Louis Mum- 
ford has described this process as one of arousing 
responsiveness within the emotional life of students 
in whom the emotions may be dulled by the quan- 
tities of interfering factors in modern society. Note 
the word “arouse” which places a stern demand 
upon the art instructor who must recognize and 
cope with a variety of distractions which impede 
art learning. Students of communication call such 
disrupting forces “noise”. Art teachers can pene- 
trate barriers of noise with visual insistence on the 
beautiful which constitutes a counter force with 
the power to gradually neutralize the noise inimical 
to aesthetic perception. The art teacher plans his 
teaching campaign to pierce the ubiquitous and 
subtle noise barrier at any and every vulnerable 
point. A rich variety of excellent and stimulating 
visual material is a start in the exposure process of 
art teaching, but further demands are made in the 
communication process. 

Now, what sounds shall the art teacher make 
about his fine store of visual material? Shall he al- 
low it to speak for itself? Shall he wax ecstatic and 
bubble over it with forced enthusiasm? Neither 
course will do since the art expression of the twen- 
tieth century often requires sober verbal support 
and explanation; and the gushing art dilettante is 
frequently the symbol of poverty of art perception. 
The use of ill-chosen and overworked expressions, 
such as “exciting”, “wonderful”, and the like fail 
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to communicate properly. With some thought, it 
is possible to find more fitting terms of admiration 
by choosing words which fit the situation and/or 
object more precisely. Let us avoid calling an in- 
tricately linked pattern “thrilling”, or a_ richly 
textured area “fabulous”. Such adjectives are an 
attempt to load on more meaning than the word- 
traffic and the listener will bear. Clifton Fadiman, 
a writer and critic of sensitive perception, sounds 
this warning: 

The marks of the poised, self-confident person 

are many. One of the minor but not negligible 

ones is the quiet, precise way he characterizes 
things. The flamboyant intensifier, the over- 
worked adjective point to an ill-assured or 
even vacant mind.' 
It is in this respect that the so-called spontaneous 
art teacher must exercise caution. His strained ef- 
fort for enthusiasm may repel adolescent learners 
rather than infect them with any genuine admira- 
tion based on perception. 

Our word choices must be chosen with sensitivity 
to appropriateness. Immature, beginning art teach- 
ers often overwork certain adjectives in their zeal 
to direct attention to fine visual things. One should 
avoid cheapening the article by hanging on obvi- 
ously inflated adjectives. Practice and observation 
in the use of adjectives can be a great help in bring- 
ing flamboyancy under control. 

If the art teacher sets out deliberately to focus 
his attention on the problem of words and phrases 
in art teaching he will develop an acute awareness 
of the prevalence of “gobbledygook” in art teach- 
ing. The term “gobbledygook” was invented be- 
cause it described obscure, high-sounding phrase- 
ology in written official communications. In art, 
just what IS “interesting proportion”, “exciting 
color”, abstract, functional, ugly, beautiful, and so 
on? Can one hope to clarify descriptive terms in 
order to increase the potential of the art message? 
In discussing factors in communication which ob- 
scure and distort the message, Norbert Weiner 
comments on cliches: 

The more probable the message, the less in- 

formation it gives. Cliches, for example, are 

far less illuminating than great poems.” 


‘Clifton Fadiman, “Beware the Awful Adjective.’ 
Reader's Digest, (Sept. 1956), p. 123. 


. 


Are art teachers guilty of abusing students with 
“probable” art messages? Here is a specific problem 
which calls for creative teaching, for one cannot 
make sensitive word choices in a casual, random 
manner. Communicative teaching in art requires 
concentration, conscious selection, discrimination 

yes, creative thinking. This is not to say that the 
art teacher is expected to speak in enduring, great 
poetry; at least not on the spur of the moment, but 
attention to finer word choices can illuminate art 
quality much more coherently than the expected 
string of overworked adjectives often heard in art 
teaching. 

Since language and speech inevitably enter into 
the teaching situation, it is valuable for art teachers 
to become acquainted with poetic language and its 
aims. Instead of boring adolescents with tire- 
some, dull cliches, the art teacher can learn to 
quicken subtle emotional perception. 

Words are valuable for their affective connota- 
tions as well as their informative function. Words 
which are used for their affective values tend to 
excite and activate our emotions. Poets lay hold 
of this affective function of words and attempt to 
communicate aesthetic propositions to us about 
all kinds of experiences. The art teacher cannot 
afford to overlook this potential in his art teaching. 
For example, one might say, “I'm so tired [’m 
simply DEAD”, which would be nonsense if in- 
terpreted literally. But the statement nevertheless 
makes “sense”. We immediately feel how very tired 
the speaker is. It is this sort of affective feeling 
“sense” which the art teacher needs to learn to 
communicate to adolescents so insistently in the 
art classroom that the informative connotations of 
his words become almost irrelevant. Insofar as our 
feelings are concerned there is no distinction be- 
tween animate and inanimate objects. Line can 
become “restless”, “meandering” ; color areas which 
are “dead” can be brought to “life”, red can be 
“angry” and volcanoes can “vomit”. This particu- 
lar poetic device is called personification and it can 
be an invaluable ally in livening up art activities. 
Art teachers who do not have a flair for this sort 
of speech would do well to exercise imagination 
and make use of a few affective terms. 

*Norbert H. Weiner, The Human Use of Human 


Beings. (New York: Doubleday and Company, Inc., 
1954). p. 21. 


The imaginative process which can imbue inani- 


mate things with life is the same as that by which 
poets arrive at poetry. Poetry is affective (emotion- 
al) comment on life’s experiences, not a factual 
report. The book, Grapes of Wrath, is a moving, 
empathy provoking expression based on the plight 
of migrant farm workers. One is moved emotionally 
by the literature. A statistical survey of these same 
conditions might be quite accurate and yet fail to 
move a communicatee in any way. The emotional 
evaluation of events is the core of poetic meaning, 
and no attempt is made to set down facts in a 
matter-of-fact manner. A genuine work of art is 
visual poetry and deserves careful, perceptive 
analysis in order to stimulate appropriate affective 
response. It cannot be treated as a visual report, 
or the feeling content will remain as inert as a 
corpse. Hayakawa makes a pertinent point for art 
teachers in his comment on the written word: 

Literature is the most exact expression of feel- 

ings, while science is the most exact kind of 

reporting.* 

It is clear that affective, feeling elements are salient 
factors in creating literature, and the use of words 
as accurate “maps” of experience territories is 
quite irrelevant. It is this feeling aspect of word 
use that begins to engage the attention of creative 
art teachers. The teacher of art cannot fulfill his 
function as mediator and leader without skill in 
moving listeners emotionally. His words must do 
far more than operate as a literal “map” of the 
artistic territory: they must imbue the art experi- 
ence with life and feeling. 

It is not possible therefore to declare that a work 
of art, a piece of affective writing, or a verbal assay 
is not true. It may be that one actually does not 
agree with the emotional attitude expressed, but it 
is vital that the listener know he has heard an 
affective communication. In art instruction it be- 
comes essential that the student be exposed to 
affective teaching each day. Because of the pres- 
sures of science today, it is not uncommon to find 
many persons who believe that if science is “true” 
then literature, religion, and art are of little value. 
It is this type of ignorance and aesthetic illiteracy 
which imaginative art teaching must demolish and 


‘Samuel Hayakawa, Language in Thought and Action. 


(New York: Harcourt Brace and Co., 1949), p. 132. 
turn to page 17 
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THE BOWLING GREEN CONFERENCE — 


some implications for Art Education 


CLIFTON GAYNE 


In the November issue of Art Education, Harry 
Guillaume reported on the structure of the con- 
ference which was convened to find a central 
unity of purpose for teacher education. Fifty two 
professional organizations including the American 
Association for the Advancement of Science, the 
National Council for Accreditation of Teacher 
Education, and the American Medical Association 
participated by sending representatives. Some of 
the organizations represented such highly special- 
ized fields as geology, physics, biology, geophysics, 
philosophy, psychology, sociology, home economics, 
modern languages, journalism, aviation, Englisli, 
and mathematics. Professional educational organ- 
izations represented administrators, personnel, 
guidance, childhood education, higher education, 
student teaching, curriculum developments, audio- 
visual, rural education, adult education and others. 

While individuals represented the broad spec- 
trum of education professional activity 
throughout American life this was not a confer- 
ence in which official action could be taken to 
commit the membership of any of these organiza- 
tions. The function was quite a different one. The 
relationship which representatives had to thei 
organizations and fields could of necessity be only 
informative and interpretative. The conference 
was not designed to draft a massive program and 
put such a program into action. Unbelievable con- 
fusion would have resulted if such were the 
purpose. 

What was the value then, in the bringing to- 
gether of such a diversified group? The major 
value which was expressed with appreciation on 
all sides was simply that of bringing people to- 
gether. On the surface it looked impossible. Indi- 
viduals, organizations, and fields of specialization 
beset by rivalries, conflicts, and fierce competition 
were included to meet together and discuss one 


important problem of interest to all. It emphasized 
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the principle that diversity of opinion within a 
basic unity is more firmly established on the 
American educational scene than has been widely 
appreciated. 

No matter what the field, no matter what the 
type of professional structure, no matter what 
the type of professional preparation, all shared a 
common concern for our basic system of educa- 
tion, and the problems of preparing teachers to 
function in that system, which provides the com- 
mon foundation for all branches of specialization. 

In a certain sense nothing was accomplished, at 
least nothing new. Some with considerable ex- 
perience in meetings devoted to teacher prepara- 
tion expressed feelings of frustration and _repeti- 
tiousness because no new solutions were found for 
many familiar problems. There was nothing novel 
about the structure of the meeting except the 
degree of its organization and the smoothness with 
which it functioned. There was nothing new about 
the content, the topics, or the issues which have 
been of common concern among those interested 
in teacher preparation for a long time. What was 
new and different were the people. This gave a 
very special character to everything. 

Those with a background of professional edu- 
cation experience very quickly saw that the major 
problem was not necessarily to advance projects 
and plans above the level reached at any other 
conference but to participate in the involvement 
of a much broader foundation of support and 
understanding. It was primarily an educational 
experience for those who participated in it. The 
lessons for some were quite elementary. For others 
they assumed the form almost of revelation. 

While in theory this conference was a coopera- 
tive one, in effect, professional education undet 
the sponsorship of NEA was the host for many 


Clifton Gayne is Chairman, Dept. Art 
Education, University of Minnesota 


guests from every comparunent of American pro- 
fessional life. While the hosts had an opportunity 
to become better acquainted with the guests, the 
guests had even a better opportunity to become 
acquainted with the hosts. Consequently the field 
of professional education had an unprecedented 
opportunity to interpret itself to many who looked 
upon it with indifference, suspicion, or outright 
hostility. 

Bringing such a diversity of people together 
accomplished not only a general good but a very 
specific one as well. There are two basic points at 
issue in regard to the preparation of teachers. 
From one point of view the proposition is ac- 
cepted that the way to get good teachers is to get 
good students and prepare them for their work. 
A conflicting proposition is that teachers do not 
need to be prepared. They are either born on 
become teachers through somewhat accidental cir- 
cumstances after either a very general education 
or a specific one directed towards some other ob- 
jective. The very fact that all of these representa- 
tives would agree to meet on the proposition that 
teachers can be prepared and that programs for 
their preparation may be improved represents a 
significant gain. On the whole many representatives 
of educational organizations found themselves tu- 
toring beginning students who lacked prerequisites 
even though they happened to be competent and 
respected scholars in other fields. The quality 
which made it exciting was the fact that these 
individuals who were learning about education 
brought to it an intellectual quality, a background 
of experience, and an urgent motivation which was 
most exciting to everyone concerned. 

A phrase which frequently was waved proudly 
as a banner was academic disciplines. In many 
discussions those waving that banner most vigor- 
ously found themselves out-classed by those repre- 
senting professional education. This was to be 
expected because the professional educators found 
themselves on more familiar ground and had been 
underrated by years of habit by their opposition. 
Out of these skirmishes came a mutual respect fot 
each others abilities, a sharpening of pertinent is- 
sues, and a sluffing off of much that was irrelevant. 
It seemed to be important, as a form of catharsis, 
for some individuals who had been harbouring 


prejudices for many years, to have an opportunity 


to get them out into the open and express them 
with freedom and vigor. Out in the open, naked 
to the inspection of objective viewers, some of 
these carefully nurtured prejudices shriveled up 
and seemed curiously unimportant and irrelevant. 
The realization grew that people of intelligence 
and good will were working on both sides of the 


issues. 


Much misunderstanding had developed out of 
suspicion of each others motives and outright lack 
of information about what was really going on. 
In one discussion group at the end of a devastating 
criticism of practices in teachers colleges a com- 
ment was made that if conditions were as described 
everyone would have to agree with the opinions 
of the critic. The fact is, no one, who knows any- 
thing about teachers colleges from recent exper!- 
ences, would even recognize one by this descrip- 
tion. If any such institution as described ever 
existed, it has not, for at least a hundred years. 
An outstanding chemist who was using obviously 
unreliable statistics about education to buttress a 
highly subjective judgment evoked the comment: 
“If that fellow did not apply any more rigorous 
standards of scholarship in his laboratory he would 
have blown his head off long ago.” Opinions based 
on a lack of current information and devoid of 
scholarly objectivity found little support when sub- 
jected to serious discussion, 

The major discussion revolved around three 
central ideas: (1) the purposes of education with 
implications for teacher preparation, | 2) the sub- 
ject matter content of the program, (3) the pro- 
fessional content. While each of the thirty groups 
worked independently following the agenda and 
study guides. common patterns of discussion and 
agreements seemed to emerge. There was wide- 
spread recognition that education as a whole must 
be responsive to social needs even though not 
exclusively at their service. Defining educational 
objectives and achieving proper values in an ac- 
ceptable balance is an extremely difficult: under- 
taking for any aspect of education at the present 
time and the complexity of the problem is in- 
creasing rapidly. Constant evaluation is necessary, 
not only for teacher preparation programs, but 
for all educational programs. 

In the initial discussions considerable emphasis 


was placed on academic disciplines and the im- 
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portance of teachers and students being well in- 
formed. A reflection of this was a tendency to think 
of teaching rather exclusively in terms of accumu- 
lating a sufficient working capital of content then 
acquiring methods to make use of it. In essence 
the assumption that education may be divided be- 
tween content and method seemed to some of us 
to be quite naive. It ignores the dynamic character 
and the actual realities of the learning experience. 
In our group, which included heavy representation 
of the sciences, there was general recognition of the 
importance of a balance between the sciences and 
the arts. Creativity had arrived as an intellectually 
respective concern but preliminary discussions ig- 
nored the implications of creativity as applied to 
either education as a whole or the preparation 
of teachers. However, once these ideas were 
brought into focus they were examined with in- 
terest and objectivity. 

Near the end of the conference Margaret Mead, 
the anthropologist, gave a talk which would have 
served well as a key note speech. She pointed out 
the fallacy of concentrating on a theory of edu- 
cation which was oriented toward the past, mak- 
ing the teacher a mere transmitter of information 
already acquired. She stated that the true prob- 
lem of education is to use selected aspects of that 
which is already known towards preparing to solve 
problems in the future (which are not as yet de- 
fined) through education as a cooperative adven- 
ture for both the teacher and the student. 

There was general agreement that the content 
of any program for teacher preparation should pro- 
vide an area of specialization in which the teacher 
found a sense of security through understanding 
and some mastery. There was some sentiment that 
even elementary teachers should have some area 
of specialization which would give them status in 
working with elementary pupils. The explosive 
nature of the expansion of specialized knowledge 
makes this a particularly difficult: problem for 
which to find satisfactory solutions. 

There were many comments that the traditional 
four year program is not adequate but that five 
and even six year programs must be anticipated 
for the future. A counter suggestion urged greater 
efforts to make the best possible use of the present 
amounts of time before demanding more. While 
it is true four years are not sufficient, neither is 
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any other arbitrary length of time. A teacher's 
preparation is never finished and is in fact only 
begun during the typical four year period. If our 
time is budgeted with the greatest of care some 
activities now being carried on do not represent 
very good investments, and other activities slighted 
or ignored need greater emphasis. 

Much of the major discussion centered around 
the definition of the nature of professional activities 
of teachers and the best means for preparation to 
assume responsibility for them. There was consid- 
erable agreement that professional effectiveness 
requires many types of understanding, skill, knowl- 
edge, appreciation which may be developing out 
of contributions from all the areas of the curricu- 
lum. The responsibilities for the professional area 
in the curriculum are to provide opportunities for 
the application of the professional skills to the 
professional problems of teaching. Here again there 
was agreement that this was a continuous process. 
Motivation and orientation towards teaching ca- 
reers should occur before college, professional com- 
petencies should be developed all through the col- 
lege years reaching their greatest intensity toward 
the end of the program. But even this is only a 
beginning for it should continue on into follow-up 
relationships, in-service training, and learning 
through experience out of one’s professional life. 

If we were to summarize some of the important 
areas of agreement reached during the conference 
it would include the following: 


1. Preparation of teachers is a cooperative re- 
sponsibility of the entire educational institution 
in which they are enrolled. All departments 
have responsibilities for providing courses which 
serve teachers adequately. 


2. The preparation of teachers requires a definite 
program administered by units and individuals 
who assume responsibility for coordinating the 
various elements towards meeting professional 
needs through general recognition and a plan- 
ned program for teacher preparation. Contrary 
to general expectations it seemed that we 
need more and better teacher preparation 
rather than less or leaving the job to chance. 

The area of art provided an illustration for an 
interesting relationship between two quite different 
turn to page 12 


MAGAZINES IN REVIEW 


ALFRED P. MAURICE 


December’s issue of Art News contains the sec- 
ond in a series of articles dealing with “Art Under 
Communism Today” (the first appeared in the 
April 1958 issue). Included are four articles deal- 
ing with aspects of art in the USSR. An article 
by John Haskins describes archeological research 
in the USSR and the Scythian and Sarmatian 
art objects uncovered by that research. Another 
by Ella Winter deals with Kasimir Malevitch the 
pioneer seeker after the irreducible minimum in 
art. But the two articles of greatest interest to 
me were one by Rockwell Kent whose interview 
with Professor Melnikov of the Leningrad Institute 
gives an informative picture of the training of 
artists in Russia and of their place in that society, 
and another by Harry L. Colman, a self-styled 
“American Action Painter” who describes the re- 
action of Russian artists to his demonstrations of 
“action painting’. One impression left by the 
articles was that “freedom” as a concept is a 
fugitive and relative thing always subject to the 
bounds, either explicit or tacit, imposed by one’s 
society. 

A reprint of a speech by Oliver J. Caldwell 
appearing in the December Eastern Arts Art 
Education Bulletin provides additional facts de- 
scribing art education and the sponsorship of art 
in Kussia. Dr. Caldwell not only describes the Rus- 
sian attitude toward the arts but also prescribes 
what our attitude toward the arts might be if we 
would realize their maximum contribution in oun 
own society. The editor of Eastern Arts Bulletin 
is to be congratulated for taking a giant step in 
design. This issue has a most handsome cover 
and a quite good, though sometimes inconsistent, 
interior layout. 

This same issue contains the first of a series 
of articles on Artist-Teachers. This article, written 
by d’Arcy Hayman, is devoted to the work of John 
Cataldo. 

In the December copy of Arts there appear two 
fine articles. The first is an extremely vivid word 
description of Chartres cathedral written by poetess 
Jean Garrigue. It is amazing that she has captured 


a so-completely visual experience so clearly in 


words. The second article is not really an article 
in the usual sense. It consists of a group of repro- 
ductions of contemporary drawings which should 
find very good use in any classroom in which draw- 
ing is taught. 

The entire issue of Aperture, Vol. 6, No. 1, 
1958. a periodical of creative photography. is 
devoted to the work of Edward Weston. Twenty- 
seven of Weston’s photographs, all classics of this 
art, are superbly reproduced along with several 
portraits of the photographer by others. The text 
consists of excerpts from the artist’s journal. Hav- 
ing devoted over fifty years to his art, Weston was 
a master of it. This is amply proven by the photo- 
graphs of people, vegetables and views of Point 
Lobos, California reproduced in this issue. 

Contributions to research in art and art educa- 
tion are made in two articles appearing in the 
December Journal of Aesthetics and Art Criticism. 
Robert Burkhardt examines literature dealing with 
“The Relation of Intelligence to Art Ability” and 
points out that beyond the third grade there is no 
significant relationship between standard intelli- 
gence tests and art ability. He concludes by sug- 
gesting that “intelligence tests, by and large, have 
not considered factors related to creativity as of 
any importance to their assessment of intellect.” It 
appears, fellow artists, that the fault lies not in 
ourselves but in the tests. In the same issue “A 
Critical Analysis of Psychological Treatment of 
Children’s Drawings and Paintings” is made by 
Johnson and Gloye who examine the study and 
use of children’s drawings in several areas includ- 
ing the problem of creativity and its relation to 
psychological development. In this aspect of their 
study, they complain of the perils of research in 
creativity because of “the difficulty of establishing 
operational correlates of creativeness”. It is proba- 
bly this difficulty which explains the omission of 
this important element of human behavior from 
intelligence tests and makes them of questionable 
value in the field of art. 


Alfred P. Maurice is Executive Director 
Maryland Institute, Baltimore, Md. 
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BOWLING GREEN CONFERENCE from page 10 
organizations active in the field. The College Art 
Association was represented by an art historian, a 
museum director, an art teacher in a_ private 
National 
Art Education Association was represented by three 


college preparatory school for boys. The ? 


professors of art education from two state univer- 
sities and one state teachers college: Coretta Mitch- 
ell, Clifton Gayne, Harry Guillaume. An exchange 
of opinions and information interesting 
and helpful but perhaps not as important as 
the opportunity become better acquainted as 
individuals who represented somewhat different 
points of view and different patterns of profession- 
al activity. Of perhaps even greater significance 
was the involvement of the art specialists within 
the broader membership of the conference which 
cut across all groups. 

The Bowling Green Conference probably has 
two major implications for the field art cdu- 
cation: (1) the current emphasis on science has 
directed more attention towards the nature and 
importance of creativity and the acceptance of art 
as an essential element in any comprehensive plan 
for education. Science is not a threat to art but a 
cooperative ally if we use our opportunities wisely. 
(2) the activities of the National Art Education 
Association must be toward sharper 
definition of our professional responsibilities for 
improving teacher preparation and related activi- 
ties. Of great importance is our cooperation with 
the AACTE, the ! 


tation of Teachers, the regional accreditation agen- 


National Council for the Accredi- 


cies developing and applying the Evaluative Cri- 
teria of the Cooperative Study of Secondary School 
Standards. 

As a field we are as well prepared as any to 
assume our place in a cooperative program to 


improve education in general and teacher prepara- 
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NEW BOOKS ANpD FILMS 


BOOKS 


Dynamic Anatomy by Burne Hogarth, Watson- 
Guptill Publications, 24 West 40th Street, New 
York 18, N. Y., 1958. Price $12.50. 

Burne Hogarth, a man of divers interests, is per- 
haps best known as the illustrator of the Sunday 
newspaper strip Tarzan. It is, however, as a found- 
er of the School of Visual Arts-—or more specifical- 
ly—as a teacher of anatomy and drawing at this 
institution that he developed the ideas presented 
in this volume. 

Dynamic Anatomy is very different in approach 
from anatomy books of either the “Schider” variety 
or the “Perard” type insofar as it does not em- 
phasize the skeletal structure. In general presenta- 
tion it is muchcloser to that of George Bridgeman’s, 
in fact, some of the drawings--especially those of 
hands—contain definite Bridgeman mannerisms. 
This is not to say that Hogarth is a weak imitator: 
on the contrary, his ability to delineate the human 
form is, to my mind, somewhat superior to Bridge- 
man’s. His understanding of the problems of drafts- 
manship certainly helps him to present practical 
solutions to many of the questions which have 
plagued the young draftsman. Especially valuable 
is Chapter VI “The Nine Principles of Fore- 
shortening.” 

One criticism of the book which should be men- 
tioned is the scarcity of information concerning 
the female figure; it receives considerable less at- 
tention than the muscular male. Much Tarzan . . . 
little Jane. 


Paper Shapes and Sculpture for School Use 
by Mary Grace Johnston, Davis Publications, 
Inc., Printers Building, Worcester 8, Massachu- 
setts. 1958. 

This present publication by Miss Johnston is, it 
would seem, intended to provide for the upper 
grade school teacher and the junior high school 
teacher the same kmd of assistance that her original 
publication Paper Sculpture provided for the high 
school teacher. 


JOHN B. MITCHELL-LORRAINE JENSEN 


The overall plan of the book is one which may 
well appeal to many classroom teachers. There is 
a good introduction with a preface which empha- 
sizes imagination and creativity on the part of the 
child and states clearly that the pictured examples 
of work throughout the book are not meant to be 
copied but rather to “spark” the child’s interest 
and “to lead him to create his own forms and 
designs.”” The author then takes up in order: cut- 
ting, scoring and folding, curling, pressing, and 
joining. This is followed by a discussion of some of 
the ways of constructing the basic forms used in 
paper sculpture—cylinders, cones, and the like. 
There then follow ten chapters which are planned 
to correspond with the months of the school year. 
For example in November--you guessed it—there 
is a “turkey gobbler” and January would have us 
make “snow crystals’ and a “snow man.” The 
esthetic quality of these examples is somewhat un- 
even, ranging from some very imaginative Punch 
and Judy heads to a very prosaic artist pallet and 
a sculptured paper snare drum! 

In a final postscript the author summarizes her 
point of view. She says in part: 

Exactness of measurement and precise defini- 

tion are not required of the young student. 

Instead, a freely curved edge, a clean sharp 

fold may show more quality in design than a 

show of carefully acquired technical skill. It is 

the idea and originality of treatment that 


counts in the sum total of enjoyment of results. 


Pictorial Manual of Book Binding by Manly Ban- 
ister, The Ronald Press Co., 15 East 26th Street, 
New York 10, N. Y. Price: $3.75. 

The Pictorial Manual of Book Binding falls very 
definitely into the superior type of how-to-do-it 
book. From the artist or art teacher's point of view 
the book does have certain limitations, for Mr. 
Banister has restricted himself to the techniques 
of book binding and has not attempted to cover 
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the design or creative aspects of the craft. Within 
this framework, however, the author has done an 
admirable job. Here, with many clear and easy to 
understand photos and line drawings, six basic 
methods of book binding are explained. In step- 
by-step fashion, a number of processes are 
described including: the preparation of glue and 
paste, rounding, backing, lock stitching, whip- 
stitching, flexible sewing, and titling. In addition, 
Mr. Banister tells how to make a number of useful 
binding tools: presses, stabbing clamps, cutting 
presses, and the like. 


Architects’ Year Book 8. Editor, ‘Trevor Dannatt, 
Philosophical Library Inc., 15 E. 40th Street, 
New York 16, N. Y., 1957. Price $10.00. 

This, the eighth edition of the Architects’ Year 
Book, contains a number of stimulating and _ pro- 
fessionally oriented articles. Some are philosophical 
in nature; Alvar Aalto’s The Egg of the Fish and 
the Salmon is certainly in this category. Some of 
the essays tend toward the theoretical as does H. 
Werner Rosenthal’s The Teaching of “Structures,” 
while the contribution, Pre-cast Concrete, by 
Michael Little, being of a practical character, 
discusses pre-cast concrete and its advantages and 
disadvantages over brickwork, steel, and in-situ 
concrete. The publication contains many drawings 
and photographs of architecture which, as far as I 
know, have not been seen before in this country. 
A valuable publication for architects and those 
concerned with late developments of modern 
architecture. 


Enamel Art on Metals by Edward Winter, Wat- 
son-Guptill Publications, 24 West 40th Street, 
New York 19, N. Y. Price $9.75. 

This volume by Edward Winter is wide in 
scope, extending from the ancient techniques of 
Champlevé and Cloisonné to the modern methods 

pioneered in part by the author—of glass strings, 
half domed shapes, egg-shell sheeting and the like. 

The kinds of projects described also show great 

variety--from eighteen foot vitreous steel-enameled 

murals to tiny copper or silver pins and brooches. 

In describing the various methods and _tech- 
niques the author tells how the craftsman can use 
everything from a propane hand torch, to a large 
commercial kiln. The text is easy to follow. The 
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illustrations—primarily photographs—are clear and 
professional. The examples of enameled bowls, 
vases, and panels are selected largely from the 
work of the author and bear his personal design 
touch. All in all, a valuable book for the high 
school library and the home craftsman. A glossary 
and bibliography are provided. 


Gallery of Pencil Techniques: Ernest Watson. 
Reinhold Publishing Corporation, 430 Park 
Ave., New York 22, New York. 1958. 

It is with a sense of nostalgia that one views the 
pencil drawings of Ernest Watson. Certainly many 
of us who received our art education in the thir- 
ties and early forties remember the “Eldorado 
Page” and the “Eldorado Gothics” which some- 
how found their way into the art class. If the 
truth were known there are more than a few of 
us who went through—generally in high school 
the “Watson Period.” The symptoms were easy 
to recognize. To begin with you bought about a 
dozen different grades of pencils, a tortillon stump, 
and a kneaded eraser. Then with the “technical 


hints” ringing in your ear, you “made each stroke 


firm and definite leaving white between 
strokes occasionally.” You always pressed very 
hard on the pencil (“if too dark a tone results, try 
a harder pencil”) and you tried your best to make 
your carefully flattened pencil point do exactly 
what Ernest Watson's had done. 

Here now, in book form, are twenty-four plates 
selected from the many that have been done by the 
artist over the years for the Joseph Dixon Cru- 
cible Company for their Eldorado advertisements. 
The drawings are in large part architectural ren- 
derings and still-life sketches with special atten- 
tion given to the rendition of the surface texture 
of various materials from glass to ivory to wood. 


J.B.M. 


A brief text accompanies each plate. 


FILMS 


Print With a Brayer, Produced by Reino Randall 
Bailey Films, Inc., 6509 De Longpre Avenue, 
Hollywood 28, Calif., 16 mm sound and color, 
274 feet, 8 minutes, sale $75.00, rent $4.00. 
Last year Reino Randall produced a very effec- 

tive and useful film called Bulletin Boards: An 

Effective Teaching Device, and previously collab- 

orated with Frank Bach on three other films con- 

cerned with art techniques. His latest film is a 
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lively presentation of an art technique which may 
be new to a number of teachers: the use of a 
gelatin brayer to make unusual and varied prints. 

The key to this method of printing is the pliable 
surface of the gelatin brayer which responds to 
impressions made by all sorts of things such as 
string, wire, and rough-textured surfaces of many 
kinds. String is rolled over the brayer to make 
designs, stencils are made and the brayer used over 
these, and the brayer itself is used by tilting it at 
various angles and applying different pressures. 
Impressions are also drawn directly on the brayer 
which is then rolled over the surface of the paper. 
The results of these various techniques are shown 
made into place mats, gift wrapping paper, book 
covers and wall hangings. The film makes a con- 
tinual point of stressing experimentation with this 
method and new areas of design which could be 
explored with it. 

The film shows many examples of work done 
with the brayer, and both children and adults are 
shown working with it. It is an adaptable film 
and could be used with adult groups as well as with 
young children in the elementary school. It would 
be a good start for introducing the idea of print 
making to a class who could then go on to other 
types of printing. The examples shown as a result 
of the technique are very handsome and should 
make most audiences, whether young or old, eager 
to begin some experimentation of their own. The 
musical background is especially interesting in this 
film—it begins with a stimulating kind of jazz 
theme-—which is different in mood from that used 
in many films of this type, and which adds con- 
siderably to its lively approach. 

While this is a short film it is very well done, 
holds the interest of the viewer, and is another 
fine example to add to this producer's growing list 
of contributions to art education. Mr. Randall 
is associate professor of art at Central Washington 
College of Education, Ellensburg, Washington. 


Lorraine Jensen 


John B. Mitchell, State Teachers College, 
Towson, Md. 


Lorraine Jensen, Public Schools, 
Portland, Oregon 
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THE ARTS IN EDUCATION 


WASHINGTON ART ASSOCIATION 
CONFERENCE 


The annual conference of the Washington Art 
Association was held in Yakima, November 7 and 
8, 1958. Kenneth Callahan, prominent Seattle 
painter and Dr. Erna Gunther, well-known Uni- 
versity of Washington anthropologist, were speak- 
ers on the theme “Art, a Creative Force for Con- 
temporary Thinking”. Northwest artists, crafts- 
men, and art educators were featured in demon- 
strations and seminars. 

Headlining the year’s activities is the prepara- 
tion of a state elementary art guide by members 
of the association in cooperation with the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction. 


UTAH ART EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
GIVES SPECIAL AWARDS 


Following a practice started last year, the 
U.A.E.A. this year presented art awards to the 
following persons: Jack Sears, a teacher at the 
University of Utah until his retirement, was 
awarded a pin for meritorious service in the area 
of cartooning; William H. Hartlett, Supervisor of 
Art in the Jordan School District since 1929 and 
a past president of the Utah Art Education Asso- 
ciation, was given an award in the area of Art 
Education; Rose Howard Salisbury and Cornelius 
Salisbury were given awards for painting: Delbert 
Smedley, editor of the U.A.E.A. “Art Bulletin” 
was given a special award in the area of Art 
Education. 

Officers of the U.A.E.A. for 1958-59 are Presi- 
dent, Margaret E. Johnson, Art Supervisor, Alpine 
District, American Fork; Ist Vice President, Ray- 
mond Edvalsen, East High School, Salt Lake City: 
2nd Vice President, Don L. Jardine, Bountiful 
High School, Davis School District; Secretary, 
Vaughn Perkins, North Davis Junior High School, 
Davis School District; Treasurer, Reed L. Tyler, 
Olympus Junior High School, Granite School Dis- 
trict, Salt Lake. 
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CARNEGIE TECH RECEIVES 
FINE ARTS ENDOWMENT 


Trustees of the A. W. Mellon Educational and 
Charitable Trust have provided an endowment of 
$5,000,000 to strengthen the faculty of the College 
of Fine Arts, Carnegie Institute of Technology. 

In a joint announcement from the university, 
Board Chairman James M. Bovard and President 
J. C. Warner saw the grant as “opening new di- 
rections in creating a center for educational and 
creative achievement in the fine arts.” 

Forerunner of the gift was a comprehensive 
study of the objectives and development of the 
College of Fine Arts which was financed by a grant 
of $26,000 from the Trust in 1953. ‘Today’s grant 
of $5,000,000 climaxes this five-year study. 


The new endowment will provide for: 

(1) Creation of not less than four distinguished 
chairs to be known as the Andrew Mellon 
Professorships, one of which will be in Paint- 
ing, Design, and Sculpture: one in the De- 
partment of Music: one in Drama: and one 
in Architecture. 

(2) Allotment of $30,000 a year from the in- 
come of the fund to enable eminent artists 
and scholars. who would not be available 
on a permanent basis, to join the faculty 
as visiting professors for restricted periods 
of time from one month to a year. 

(3) Allotment of the remainder of the income 
of the fund to the improvement of the 
salaries of the faculty providing instruction 
to students in the College of Fine Arts in 
order to assure the retention and _ recruit- 
ment of the ablest teachers and scholars. 

In accepting the grant, the Board of Trustees of 
Carnegie Institute of Technology agreed to under- 
take to obtain from other sources funds for a $3,- 
500,000 Dramatic Arts Center. Construction of the 
Center is a part of Carnegie’s $25,350,000 Develop- 
ment Program. With this latest grant, the Program 
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has now reached approximately 70 of its an- 
nounced objective. 

The new Center will release space used in the 
present Fine Arts Building by the Drama Depart- 
ment for the expansion of other departments. 

Commenting on the need for this Center, 
Norman Rice, Dean of Fine Arts, said that new 
facilities were important to the carrying-out of the 
grant. “Great teachers, in the arts particularly,” 
said Dean Rice, “need an atmosphere of creative 
inquiry, supported by all the resources which edu- 
cation in the arts requires—studios, shops, stages, 


practice and performance rooms.” 


WORDS—CREATIVE POWER 


replace with receptiveness to aesthetic “truths”. 


from page 7 


The use of metaphor and simile in language helps 
to reveal emotional truths to adolescent students 
whose aesthetic emotions may be unawakened 
through lack of use. All along the educational line 
more imaginative teaching is needed in order to 
disturb the absorption with factual truths alone, 
and to introduce early the emotional nourishment 
which is sorely lacking in our educational diet. 

Without deliberate attention to these aspects of art 

teaching, exercise, and therefore maturing of 

aesthetic emotions will occur only accidentally and 
sporadically. 

Art teachers must be skilled in the use of affec- 
tive language to assure the “catching” of the art 
message by students. Edman describes the kind of 
verbal product and turn of mind desirable for use 
of the successful art teacher: 

; Metaphor and simile are the poet’s rebellion 
against routine impression. The moon ceases 
to be an unmeaning white disc and becomes 
“Queen of the Night”. The sun is a young god 
driving his chariot across the sky. Beauty is a 
“candle clear in this dark country of the world 
thou seest’’.* 

The art teacher can provide the means by which 

imaginative young minds can exercise feeling, and 

in addition tone up the emotions by creating an 
atmosphere of rejection of dull, routine, visual 
impression. A poetic art teacher condenses, abbrevi- 
ates, and fires words with energy, while the prosaic 


Irwin Edman. Arts and the Man. (New York: The 
New American Library, 1949). p. 69. 


turn to page 18 
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Design in Commerce, Design in Industry, Fashion 
Design, Editorial & Fashion Illustration, Graphic 
Design and Advertising, Interior Architecture and 
Decoration. 


Three year courses. Cooperative degree program with N.Y.U. 
Summer sessions in New York and Europe. For catalogue write: 


Box P, 410 East 54th Street, N. Y. 22 


SUPPORTING : 
MEMBER 
PRINTERS BUILDING WORCESTER 8 MASSACHUSETTS 
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WORDS—CREATIVE POWER . . . from page 17 
art teacher spreads words out in detail as in a dull 
catalogue. It is within the power of every art 
instructor to control and make dominant the feel- 
ing qualities of experience and to subordinate the 
literal. 

Metaphor and simile, recommended by Edman, 
are forms of allusion referring to something already 
known. New and unfamiliar visual experiences 
often require the nimble assistance of the art 
teacher to minimize the strangeness by erecting a 
bridge of allusion to something familiar. An easy 
transition is established. Familiarity and facility in 
the use of this verbal device can began to open 
up new vistas of experience and help remove the 
inhibiting effects of the purely literal. In writing 
about the potential of metaphor, Langer says: 

Metaphor is our most striking evidence of 

ABSTRACTIVE SEEING of the power of 

human minds to use presentational symbols. 

Every new experience or new idea about 

things evokes first of all some metaphorical 

expressions.” 

Young people are quick to grasp the use of 
imaginative metaphor, and with a little assistance 
they are likely to respond immediately, imagina- 
tively, and not literally to “The road was a ribbon 
of moonlight”. They will know, feel, and recognize 
the visual quality implied, and there will be no 
need for the teacher to point out that the road 
was actually asphalt or concrete and that it was 
UL. S. Highway 66 leading toward Albuquerque! 

Allusion sets the mood. It can help to get be- 
neath the literal surface of things, and to be- 
come a useful tool in revealing the nature of the 
art response. In art teaching the exact word is 
sometimes difficult to find. It is often a most 
elusive task to designate the qualities of a piece 
of work. The use of allusion can become a pre- 
sentational symbol for the thing at hand. The 
context usually makes it clear just what is meant 
literally or symbolically. One might use any of 
the following expressions in an art class without 
fear of being misunderstood: “The class caught 
fire.” “The drawing was lame.” “The performance 
was wooden,” or “She was wearing a watery blue 


*Suzanne K. Langer. Philosophy in a New Key. (New 
York: The New American Library, 1948), p. 114. 
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silk.” As visual qualities begin to be emphasized 
and pointed out in this way, and as students begin 
to get the “hang” of metaphor, they will increase 
their sensitivity to all aesthetic stimuli. Matisse 
provides a good example of imaginative allusion: 

The icy clearness of the sour blue sky . . . etc.° 
Langer also makes vivid use of metaphor: 

Wherever the rich mud of vague conceptions 

that is the spawning ground of human reason 

etc." 

Thus metaphor is available to art teachers to 
help explain and overcome the elusiveness of the 
work of art. Even though the feeling, emotion, and 
the aesthetic significance of the object of art has 
no counterpart in any vocabulary, one is able to 
envelop it with emotion evoking words. 

It is well to remember as the teacher develops 
and exercises his imaginative, associative word use, 
that words cannot replace the visual, aesthetic ex- 
perience; they merely reinforce the experience, 
draw attention to it, help to reveal it. Art teachers 
should remain fully aware that the unique quality 
of a visual experience is found in the experience 
itself; what it is; the fact that it is there and does 
not lend itself to duplication in language. Lan- 
guage cannot parallel the subtle, variegated quali- 
ties of visual experience; it is not desirable for it 
to do so. Our primary experience in art education 
is visual and deals with visual relationships which 
evoke aesthetic response. Language is a valuable 
assistance. 

Langer has made a useful distinction concerning 
man’s symbol-making  proclivities. The DIS- 
CURSIVE symbol is one which conveys experi- 
ences amenable to word and mathematical form. 
Omitted in this type of symbolism are all the 
qualities of experience which resist word-after- 
word (discursive) form, and these elusive feelings 
are designated as NON-DISCURSIVE symbols. 
This second realm of experience is very real to 
human beings and constitutes the core of their 
emotional life. In the visual arts, as in poetry, it 
is these qualities of experience which engage the 
aesthetic attention of artists and teachers of art. 

“Robert Goldwater, Artists on Art. (New York: Pan- 
theon Books, Inc., 1945), p. 412. 


‘Suzanne Langer, Feeling and Form. (New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1953), p. 16. 
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Such nuances and elusive feeling responses to ex- 


perience are those which resist our best efforts at 
times in teaching art. It is difficult to formulate 
and project them for students to “catch”. The 
delicate nature of art qualities themselves and an 
environment which resists non-discursive experi- 
ence present formidable barriers to art under- 
standing. 

Formal education is largely an environment of 
words, and it is in such a word dominated environ- 
ment that the art teacher must perform. Our 
students are schooled in discursive reasoning 
literally steeped in it--and art education requires 
the use of non-discursive symbols: a form of com- 
munication which is not unique in our culture, 
but a form which atrophies with disuse. It has 
been noted by philosophers that discursive thought 
gives rise to the factual sciences which pervade 
our lives. The recognition of non-discursive ex- 
pression in art makes possible understandings 
which can be imparted verbally in the form of 
criticism and sensitive analysis. Thus it is not 
necessary to discount language and discursive sym- 
bolism, but to believe that words can do every- 
thing is a false position. Recognition of the values 
of the feeling symbols is the aim. In this effort 
one finds important assistance from the most 
capable and articulate philosophers. John Dewey's 
discussions on the nature of aesthetic perception 
help to point out the importance of non-discursive 
thought: 

To think effectively in terms of relations of 

qualities is as severe a demand upon thought 

as to think in terms of symbols, verbal and 
mathematical. Indeed, since words are easily 
manipulated in mechanical ways, the pro- 
duction of a work of genuine art probably 
demands more intelligence than does most of 
the so-called thinking that goes on among those 
who pride themselves on being intellectuals. 
This is a strong, key philosophical statement which 
lends sturdy backing to non-discursive achieve- 
ments in art, a form of expression too frequently 
viewed as non-intellectual. 

Introducing and communicating non-discursive. 

visual, aesthetic feeling to young students is the 


‘John Dewey. Art As Experience. (New York: Minton, 
Balch, and Co., 1934), p. 46. 


major task of the art teacher. The grade level, the 
subject, the media, and the complexity of the 
stimuli may shift and change, but the heart of 
the teaching task remains stable. Words—discursive 
means—will continue to comprise the preponder- 
ance of our teaching tools: thus the art teacher is 
confronted with the formidable problem of bridg- 
ing the symbolic cleavage that divides two great 
classes of symbolism. It is clear that such a labor 
demands imaginative and creative use of words 
and that a pedestrian amble will not suffice. Art 
teaching can be improved by imbuing classroom 
discussions and evaluations with a lively, brisk, 
and arresting use of feeling-provoking language. 
Communication of art meaning can be improved, 
and the prestige and value of aesthetic experience 
will rise. Art will be “taught” with skill, and 
“caught” with genuine aesthetic insight. 


THE NAEA OFFICE HAS BEEN REQUESTED TO 
SOLICIT INFORMATION ABOUT DATES AND LOCA- 
TIONS OF ART MEETINGS OF ALL KINDS AND TO 


PUBLISH A CALENDAR OF THESE EVENTS. 


SECRETARIES OF ALL ART EDUCATION ORGANIZA- 
TIONS ARE REQUESTED TO SEND INFORMATION RE- 
GARDING THE FUTURE MEETINGS OF THEIR ORGANI- 


ZATIONS TO THE NAEA OFFICE AS SOON AS POSSIBLE. 


ADDRESS: RALPH G. BEELKE 
NATIONAL ART EDUC. ASSOC. 
1201 16TH ST. N.W. 


WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 


_ & inc. 


BINNEY & SMITH INC. New York, N.Y. 
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CONVENTION NOTES 


ITALO L. 
deFRANCESCO 


ITALO L. deFRANCESCO CHOSEN 
ART EDUCATOR OF THE YEAR 


The National Art Education Association this 
year honors its first Secretary-Treasurer as “Art 
Educator of the Year.” Dr. deFrancesco. will 
address the NAEA convention on Thursday eve- 
ning, March 12th at the Fourth General Session 
of the conference. 

“Dr. de.” as he is known to most NAEA mem- 
bers, is one of the few persons who in reality 
“needs no introduction.” It is with pride, how- 
ever, that Art Education reprints a brief statement 
about him which appeared in the May 1956 
issue of the Eastern Arts Association Art Edu- 
cation Bulletin and which was written by Earl 
B. Milliette, Director of Art Education, Phila- 
delphia Public Schools. The statement was one 
of a series in which the EAA honored some of 
its outstanding members and reads as follows: 

“The Art Education BULLETIN honors 

ITALO deFRANCESCO 

“It would be amiss not to mention the many 
services rendered Art Education and the Regional 
and National Associations by Dr. Italo deFran- 
cesco. Yet the esteem and affection held by his 
students, colleagues and friends is in many ways 
a greater measure of achievement than the dis- 
tinguished success he has attained in his local. 
regional and national connections. 

“For twenty-four years his abounding vitality 
has made significant contributions to the growth 
and accomplishment of the Eastern Arts Associa- 
tion: —Conference Leader (°37-"40), Junior Divi- 
sion (*40-"42), Council Member (°42-’44), Vice- 


President (°44-46) eventually President 
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(1946-47). As Editor of the Art Education Bulletin 
(46-51), he untiringly and in the face of oft- 
disheartening apathy on the part of the Member- 
ship, raised the level of that pamphlet to official 
status among educational literature. 

“He was in the forefront of State Affiliation and 
a convincing factor in the formation of the 
National Art Education Association and its Sec- 
retary-Treasurer during the first years after its 
founding. Through his efforts the offices of both 
the Regional and the National were established 
at the State Teachers College at Kutztown. The 
advantage of centralizing the office in an estab- 
lished location under permanent and devoted 
secretaryship has contributed to the stabilization 
and development of art education. Both associa- 
tions owe a debt of gratitude to the college authori- 
ties and to him for this forward step in organi- 
zation. His continued support and assistance in 
keeping up harmonious relationships in connec- 
tion with the maintenance of the office is most 
valuable. 

“His educational background is rich and full, 
comprising the B.S. degree from University of 
Pennsylvania in 1929; M.S. 1934; Carnegie 
Scholar, Harvard University 1934; Ed.D., New 
York University 1942. His career as educator be- 
gan as Head of Art Department, Reading, Pa. 
(1922-36) : he became Assistant Professor at Kutz- 
town in 1936 and has served as its stimulating 
Director of Art Education since 1939. 

“Testimonies of his integrity, devotion and 
service might well be legion. His influence on 
the lives of students has been indelible. His leader- 
ship in the field of Art Education has been without 
parallel. The warmth of his friendship is of 
inestimable worth to all whose privilege it is to 
know him, B. MILLIETTE 


COLLEGES, UNIVERSITIES AND OTHER 
GROUPS WHO WOULD LIKE TO SCHEDULE 
TEAS OR RECEPTIONS ARE REQUESTED TO 
CONTACT THE EXECUTIVE SECRETARY RE- 
GARDING THE SCHEDULING OF THESE 
EVENTS. 


é 
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B A N Q U E I BANQUET RESERVATION 


STATE 


e MUSIC THROUGHOUT | PREFER [) MEAT 


FISH 
e ENTERTAINMENT 8:30 
THE VIKINGS 
HARRY LORAYNE & RENEE MAIL RESERVATION TO: 


John Courtney 


¢ SHIP’S PARTY WITH Jersey City State College 


DANCING AT 10:00 P.M. Jersey City 5, N. J. 


FOR SPECIAL HOTEL RATES CLIP AND 
MAIL TO HOTEL COMMODORE 


CONVENTION RESERVATION 


; Type of Accommodations 
Please make reservation for ...... person(s) 


Date of AM (Please indicate approximate 


rate desired) 


— SINGLE BEDROOM 

(2 PERSONS) 

(2 PERSONS) 

city 


$14.00 


$20.00 $30.00 $50.00 
STUDIO PARLOR 
$20.00 $25.00 
PORTABLE BED 


H re) T EL Cc re) MM Oo D re) R E AVAILABLE FOR ADDITIONAL PERSON 


AT $3.00 PER DAY 


If rate requested is not available, next higher rate will be confirmed. 


All rooms are outside with private bath and radio. 


Rates subject to 5% New York City room tax. 


Lexington Ave. at 42nd St. 
NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


a 4% 
aad 
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MONDAY AND TUESDAY, MARCH 9-10 
PRECONVENTION WORKSHOPS 
e Art Educators and Administrators Clinic 
Problems of Teaching Art 
e How to Plan and Provide Good Art 


Experiences for Children and Youth 
Elementary School 
Junior High School 
Senior High School 


e College Teachers of Art 
The Improvement of Art Instruction 
Planning for Expansion 
Improvement of Art Education 

Philosophy, Methods, Student Teaching 

Conducting Research in Colleges 
Developing an Art Collection 
Doctoral Study for College Teachers 


Unification of College Art Teachers 


Professional Organizations 


PRECONVENTION MEETINGS 
Art Directors—Cities 200,000 and over 
Art Directors—Cities 200,000 and under 
State Directors of Art 


Standing Committees 


WEDNESDAY, MARCH 11 
VISUAL PRESENTATION OF THEME 
“Art Education—The Individual and Society” 
GROUP DISCUSSIONS 
“The Role of Art Education in Self Discovery 
and Social Adjustment” 
PANEL SESSIONS 
“The Two Conceptions of the Individual and 
Society” 
“The American Image of Individualism” 


“Loss of the American Image of Individu- 
alism 
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THURSDAY, MARCH 12 


THE ARTISTS SPEAK 


A Painter, Sculptor, Grapic Artist, 
Designer, Museum Director 


PANEL SESSIONS 

GROUP DISCUSSIONS 

INTERNATIONAL SOCIETY FOR EDUCATION 
THROUGH ART 

ART EDUCATOR OF THE YEAR ADDRESS 


Italo deFrancesco, Director of Art Education, 
Kutztown, Pa. 


GENERAL SESSION 
“Conflicting Values of Man” 
Chairman, Richard Heffner, Director of 
Programs, The Metropolitan Educational 


Television Association, also Moderator, 
“The Open Mind,” NBC TV 


FRIDAY MARCH 13 
CRAFTSMEN SPEAK 


Ceramics, Jewelry and Metalwork, Enamel- 
ing, Weaving, etc. 


DISCUSSION GROUPS 
TOURS 


Museums 
New York Buildings’ Art 
BANQUET 


SHIPS PARTY 


SATURDAY, MARCH 14 


N.A.E.A. BUSINESS MEETING 
STUDENTS SPEAK 

“Why Art in High School, 1959?” 
PANEL DISCUSSION 


“The Loss of the Sense of Self Delinquency” 
Chairman, Harrison Salisbury, The New 
York Times, Author, Lecturer 


ALSO: 


FILM AND SLIDE SHOWINGS 
CURRICULUM MATERIALS 
COMMERCIAL EXHIBITS 
EXHIBITS 


Corkboard doors on Sheldon cases provide ideal display 
opportunities in the Art Department. With this Sheldon 
feature, practically the entire room becomes a display 
area for student projects, bulletins, literature, and 
other materials — without using wall space needed 
for other facilities. 


YOU GET THE BEST OF EVERYTHING 
IN YOUR SHELDON ART DEPARTMENT 


STORAGE 
CASES 
WITH 
CORKBOARD 

DOORS 


All Sheldon storage cases 
for Art Education — approx- 
imately 75 different styles 
and sizes—are available with 
1K” green corkboard panels 
at adjusted prices. Corkboard 
is set flush into door panel 
and door panels are recessed, 
so there are no projections 
to interfere with displaying 
material across entire front 
of multi-door units. See 
pages 34-48 in the Sheldon 
Art - Studio - Workshop 
catalog. 


Sheldew 


ART STUDIO 
WORKSHOP 


WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG 


Storage cases, cabinets, corkboard doors, sinks, student tables, and other 


furniture units are described and illustrated in this truly unique 56-page 


catalog. Floor plans and planning suggestions also included. 
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Los Angaleas Pub 
Serials Division 

630 W. Sth St. 

Los Angeles 13, Calif, 


WATER COLOR: 


TEMPERA 


*SKETCHO 


CREATIVITY IS THE CORE! 


Just as contemporary trends in 
teaching are the essential 
contributors in setting the climate 
for creativity and the communication 
of ideas—so does Prang proudly 
represent today’s unsurpassed value 
in color materials. 


Prang devotes its entire basic 
production facilities to the 
development of better 
materials for schools . . . no 


step to improve quality is too 
small to consider nor too big 
to tackle. 


SAY PRANG—YOUR 
BUDGET CAN FURNISH 
NOTHING BETTER—YOUR 
TIME DESERVES 
NOTHING LESS! 


THE AMERICAN CRAYON COMPANY 
SANDUSKY, OHIO- NEW YORK 


VISIT OUR EXHIBIT AT THE NAEA CONVENTION, 
HOTEL COMMODORE, NEW YORK, MARCH 9-14. 
New ideas, new products, new inspiration! 
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